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Proposed Programs for Low-income Farmers 

“A Program of Assistance for Low-Income Farm Peo- 
ple” has been begun by the Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
T. Benson, who has designated Undersecretary True D. 
Morse as the official for the direction and coordination of 
the Department's development of the project. The pro- 
gram will consist in part of a re-direction of emphasis 
without the requirement of new legislation, and also of 
recommendations concerning new legislation needed. (The 
bills implementing the program are digested below.) 

The general plan as outlined by President Eisenhower 
in a message to Congress and in a letter from Secretary 
Benson, which the President scnt to Congress, is as fol- 
lows: 

Pilot operations would be begun in not less than 50 of 
the 1,000 counties in which most low-income families 
live. The one-fourth of the families on American farms 
who have cash incomes of less than $1,000 a year are the 
group for which the program is intended. In these coun- 
ties, community development programs would be encour- 
aged. 

The method would be in large part an expansion and 
adaption of agricultural extcnsion work to meet the spe- 
cial needs of low-income and part-time farmers. It is ex- 
pected that the new programs will be promoted in large 
part by the employment of assistant county agents. 

The state agricultural colleges are being called upon sub- 
stantially to increase their research and extension as a con- 
tribution to the entire program. 

An increase in technical assistance, such as that of the 
Soil Conservation Service, to low-income farmers is rec- 
ommended. 

The Farmers Home Administration, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, should be authorized 
to make loans to part-time farmers, and also to provide 
credit for low-income farmers on a more adequate basis 
than is now possible. 

The federal Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
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fare would be encouraged to expand vocational training in 
rural areas of low-income, e.g., instituting 12 pilot opera- 
tions in the school year 1955-506. 

The Department of Labor would be asked to strengthen 
the Employment Service in rural areas and to adapt it to 
the needs of rural people. Areas of rural underemploy- 
ment should be identified. 

Efforts should be made to expand industry in rural low- 
income areas. 

Various local self-help and community development 
projects would be encouraged to increase incomes anc 
raise standards of living. Farm, business, and other vol- 
untary agencies would be challenged to participate. 

The Bills 

The two bills introduced in the Senate to implement 
portions of the above program, both introduced by Senator 
Allen J. Ellender, La., chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, and both referred to that Committee, are the 
following : 

S.2098. This bill would amend the Smith-Lever Act, 
establishing the extension service and authorizing new ap- 
propriatious, amounts not specified. 

5.2099. This bill would amend the Dankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act in order to provide more adequate credit 
for low-income farmers, including part-time farmers. The 
Farmers Home Administration would be given authority 
to loan $30,000,000 in addition to other funds authorized. 

The Sparkman-Patman Bill. A larger program with 
somewhat different emphases would be provided by a bill, 
5.1199, introduced by Senator John Sparkman of Ala- 
bama, and the companion measure in the House, intro- 
duced by Representative Wright Patman of Texas, //.N. 
4300. The bills are referred to the Committees on Agri- 
culture. Harold D. Cooley is chairman of the House Com- 
mittee, and Senator Ellender, as noted above, is chairman 
of the Senate Committee. 

The President would be authorized, on the basis of 
official statistics, to determine the counties, not exceeding 
500, having the largest numbers of low-income farm fami- 
lies and to inaugurate and maintain programs of special 
assistance to these families. 

Operations of the Farmers Home Administration would 
be considerably expanded. The Secretary of Agriculture 
would be authorized to insure and make loans running up 
to 25 years at four per cent interest for the purpose of 
financing the enlargement and development of owner- 
operated family-type farms; and to make various types 
of loans to encourage forestry and to refinance existing 
indebtedness. 
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“Development of Agriculture’s Human Resources” 

The Department of Agriculture has published a report 
prepared by the staff, entitled “Development of .\gricul- 
ture’s Human Resources.” The Secretary of Agriculture 
notes that representatives of churches were consulted in 
the preparation of the document, which concentrates on 
“problems peculiar to farmers with low incomes.” The 
major problem areas are said to be in the Southeast ; also 
in Northern Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, \Western 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon; and in Northwestern 
New Mexico. Most of the counties in Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, and .\labama are included in the category of “serious” 
problems. 


Study of Low-Income Families, Rural 
and Urban 


The causes of a situation, in which a significant por- 
tion of the population, rural and urban, continues to ex- 
perience a low income and possible constructive measures 
to enable low-income families to better themselves are the 
subject of intensive study by the Subcommittee on Low- 
Income Families of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on the Economic Report. 


A recent announcement by Senator John Sparkman of 
Alabama, chairman of the subcommittee, states that the 
study will address its attention particularly to low income 
resulting from limited earning power and other factors 
which conceivably can be reduced in importance—or to- 
tally eliminated—by appropriate courses of action. Tak- 
ing into account economic trends which directly or indi- 
rectly affect the economic status of low-income families, 
the subcommittee will seek to assess the size and charac- 
teristics of the low-income group which cannot be ex- 
pected to rise to an adequate level of income by its own 
efforts alone, and will recommend measures for improv- 
ing the economic status of the low-income population by 
increasing its productivity and level of earnings.. 

Besides Chairman Sparkman, members of the subcom- 
mittee are Senator Ralph EF. Flanders of Vermont and 
Representative Augustine B. Kelley of Pennsylvania. 


The Food and Agricultural Organization 


“FAO has so far had some 800 technical experts in 
the field,” writes Grove Hambidge in a book, The Story 
of FAO (New York, D. Van Nostrand Company, 1955. 
$6.50). Mr. Ilambidge is North American Regional 
Representative of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations. 

Many varied services have been rendered to the peo- 
ples of the world who created the agency of international 
cooperation here described. Through relatively inexpen- 
sive projects, caitle diseases have been prevented on a 
wide scale in the underdeveloped areas. Most moderns of 
the West have no conception of what a loss it is to a small 
farmer to lose his only work animal. Many such tragedies 
are being averted because FAO lives and works. 

FAO has been the means of pooling a great deal of the 
scientific knowledge that the world has with respect to 
food. It has been a center of continuous planning with 
respect to the problem of surplus here and hunger there. 
(Since the hook was written, fresh plans have been de- 
vised, and the conscience of the world is again challenged.) 

Much of the book is about the numerous projects in 
agriculture, nutrition, fisheries, forestry, and_ statistics 


The story is in human terms: “We went to the village 
where Abu Libda lives. Abu is one of millions of fella- 
heen, the peasants of Egypt, tillers of the soil.” 

Mr. Hambidge refers to early enterprises in the realm 
of technical cooperation. The Romans had a program of 
technical cooperation, calculated to keep the supply of 
grain moving to their urban populations. The early Chris- 
tian missionaries rendered technical assistance. \Villiam 
Carey cultivated indigo in India. He founded there an 
agricultural society. President Truman’s well-known 
inaugural with its Point Four simply gave new impetus 
to ideas of technical cooperation for economic develop- 
ment, which had been developed in scattered and sporadic 
efforts over a long history. 

Mr. Hambidge’s book is vividly illustrated with many 
photographs from all parts of the world. “All royalties 
from the publication of this book are paid to FAQ.” 


What Agricultural Missionaries Do 


“Send me yearly the best garden and fruit seeds, send 
also some implements of husbandry, scythes, sickles, and 
plough-wheels.” So wrote William Cavey, pioneer mis- 
sionary in India, home to his son in 1794, The work of a 
number of modern agricultural missionaries in various 
lands is vividly described by Ralph .\. Felton in a book, 
Hope Rises from the Land. (New York, Friendship 
Press, 1955. $2.50 cloth; $1.50 paper. ) 

There are about 100 agricultural missionaries who have 
been thoroughly trained in .\merican agricultural colleges, 
and over 1,000 more are needed, writes Dr. Felton. Lester 
Zook, trained at Pennsylvania State College, does agricul- 
tural extension work in Mexico under the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. He is a sort of Christian county 
agent or missionary farmer. He goes about in a station 
wagon “loaded with fertilizer, ant poison, rat poison, set- 
ting eggs, day-old chicks, vaccine, and a few small sacks 
of grain seeds. He works in an area where people have 
one-twentieth the per capita income of people in the United 
States. He can show demonstrations of strip cropping, 
contour plowing, and tree planting. He is striving to bring 
good soil conservation practices to an isolated corner of 
Mexico. “He cooperates with the farmers, the Mexican 
government, and the Rockefeller Foundation.” 

In Ecuador, Rolland Flory is the agricultural mission- 
ary on a 185-acre Bella Vista farm operated by the Church 
of the Brethren. He tries to work with the Indians who 
make up 60 per cent of the population. He is persuading 
Indians to use an eight-inch moldboard plow instead of 
the old wooden plows. Here an Indian once asked a 
preacher: “Can Christ help us get our land back ?” 

In the same country the Canadian Baptist Mission has 
pioneered in land reform. Willard Chandler, the mission- 
ary, is transforming a 200 acre farm into small plots for 
each of 35 families that live on the land. The Mission has 
made owners out of the families. The Mission is collabo- 
rating with the government of the United States in its 
Technical Assistance or Point Four Program—'promo- 
tion of 4-H clubs, consumer cooperatives, field experi- 
ments with insecticides, grasses, and wheat.” 

To Africa, W. T. Currie, a missionary, took poultry, 
pigs, sheep, and goats in 1910. Another, William C. Bell, 
took plows when he opened a station in 1910. In 1912, 
William Sanders introduced Carolina rice. William Cum- 
mack, in 1910, introduced soya, taro, and tea. Nathaniel 
Roe, a Cornell graduate in agriculture, who arrived in the 
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French Camaroun in West Equatorial Africa, endeavors 
to continue in their tradition. Mr. Roe grew up on an 
Orange County, N. Y., dairy farm. He carries on a three 
point program. First, he studies conditions on farms and 
in villages. Second, he encourages experimentation and 
rescarch, Third, he trains African workers. 

lra Moomaw reports in a Foreword that 16 new centers 
for extension service in agriculture, health, and literacy 
have been opened by missionaries during a recent 1S- 
month period. 

Kor many years Dr. Felton gave courses in the rural 
church and rural sociology at Drew Theological Seminary. 
Ife is now Field Program Analyst for Agricultural Mis- 
sions, an organization that has recently celebrated the com- 
pietion of 25 years of service. 


Businessman’s Farm Program 


.\ retired businessman, G. Shinner, wishes to effec- 
tively divert price-support benefits away from “nine per 
cent of our farmers” (mainly large operators) “to the 
91 per cent of small farmers” whose need is great. Mr. 
Shinner, chairman of the Shinner Foundation, wrote his 
plan in the New Leader, New York, April 11, 1955. He 
once operated a chain of wholesale meat markets in the 
Middle West and is especially interested in the farm econ- 
omy. 

Nine per cent of the nation’s farmers have been getting 
about 50 per cent of the price-support benefits, he writes, 
adding that “it is inconceivable” that this “inequitable dis- 
tribution” of public support should be continued “as per- 
manent government policy.” “In common justice, we can- 
not continue to pay huge sums of money to factory-in-the- 
field type of operations, and at the same time permit only 
a dribble to reach the vast majority of our farm popula- 
tion.” 

Abandon the present system of loaning money against 
surplus products and taking title later, and of direct pur- 
chases of surpluses by the government, he recommends. 
Substitute “a system of direct production payments to the 
individual farmer—in an amount sufficient to give him 
and his family a reasonable basic income.”’ He would limit 
the amount of benefit to a maximum of $2,000 annually 
to one individual. He would also allow to the individual 
farmer “full parity on his production up to $7,000 of gross 
annual product, and stop all parity guarantees beyond that 
point.” Prices of farm products would be permitted to 
seek their own level in the open market. Production pay- 
ments would consist of the difference between the parity 
price and the price which the farmer received in the open 
market. (Sugar and wool would be exempted from the 
program because special government programs for these 
crops are already in effect.) 

The cost? It would vary, thinks Mr. Shinner, from 
about $750,000,000 a year to $3,000,000,000 a year, bui 
he thinks it would get the government out of the business 
of buying and selling farm products. 

Mr. Shinner anticipates criticism from economists who, 
he writes, will say that “this program penalizes efficiency.” 
\ssuming that this is correct, Mr. Shinner remarks that 
the Declaration of Independence spoke of an inalienable 
right to “the pursuit of happiness.” And there is more 
happiness on farms than in city slums. Mr. Shinner also 
notes that the pursuit of dollars and of efficiency is not 
mentioned in either the Declaration of Independence or 
the Constitution of the United States. 
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Bromfield’s Malabar Farm 


l.ouis Bromfield, novelist and farmer, writes about “the 
pleasures and miseries of life on a farm” in his book, From 
My Expertence (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1935. 
$4.00). Mr. Bromfield believes that much writing on 
farming “‘consists largely of papers written by one scientist 
at another and set forth in language so pompous and tech- 
nical that the effect becomes lethal.” [le presents chapters 
that are technical “between stretches of lighter and easier 
reading.” 

Fifteen years ago Mr. Bromfield arrived at Pleasant 
Valley, Ohio, near Mansfield, in the heart of the country 
in which Johnny Appleseed labored many years ago. * This 
is the place.” It was the valley he had known as a boy. 
He bought several farms in poor condition and rehabili- 
tated them. Now he has on the combined land, known as 
Malabar Farm, along with a variety of livestock and crops, 
“essentially a grass farm with about 300 acres of grass 
and legumes’ as the basic crop. He has torn down the 
conventional silos and made ensilage in trenches. Ile now 
has a roadside market, which came into being without 
any definite planning. 

“A Hymn to Hawgs” is the title of one chapter. Hiere 
Mr. Dromtield tells about the enclosure of 150 acres of 
swamp and forest so as to embark on a greatly extended 
hog program in 1955. 

Yhere is now also a farm named “Malabar-do-Brasil,” 
established and managed with Mr. Bromfield’s advice. 

Mr. Bromfield invites the world to “come and see,” 
and many visitors appear with varied motives. Several 
years ago an interdenominational group of rural ministers 
spent a Sunday afternoon with Mr. Bromfield on Mala- 
bar Farm in Ohio. There were in the group those who 
came in a skeptical mood, but remained to admire. 

Mr. Sromfield writes with startling frankness at times, 
particularly concerning the predilections of technicians 
and bureaucrats. [He explains in an introduction that in 
spite of dogmatic comments he is “very gregarious and 
fond of people and of conversation, of argument, and even 
of controversy... .” 


“Jews in American Agriculture” 


About two per cent of the Jews in the United States 
are found on farms, but 10 per cent of the Jews who have 
come to this nation since World War II have settled on 
farms, Theodore Norman, general manager of the Jewish 
Agricultural Society, New York, notes in a report, title 
above, published on the occasion of the American Jewish 
Tercentenary. The Society has now functioned for over 
54 years and has rendered various services to Jewish farm- 
ers in America. Dr. Norman notes that those in the origi- 
nal Jewish settlement of New York had been a part of a 
“colonization effort in the Caribbean area carried out by 
ortuguese Jews from Brazil.” 

Iv, Norman states that “since its founding in 1900, the 
Society made available a total over $13,000,000 in loins 
to Jewish farmers in 41 states. During last year, he dis- 
closes, 275 farm loans were granted, aggregating $515,000, 
an inerease over the previous year. Nearly 5,000 farm 
visits were made by its staff members, from its main of- 
fice in New York as well as its branch offices in Los An- 
geles, California, and Vineland, N. J. 

Making use of hitherto little known historical material, 
the survey reviews the history of the return of the Jew 
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to the land in modern times and it notes another anniver- 
sary, the sesquicentennial of the first Jewish farm settle- 
ment in South Russia, started in 1804, which came a cen- 
turv and a half after the Caribbean experiment. “This 
was an early manifestation of the ‘hack-to-the-land trend’ 
which was to hecome one of the main currents of Jewish 
history of the 19th century, a movement which culminated 
in the s<ttlement and final independence of the State of 
Israel. It also led to the development of a significant and 
well-established Jewish farm class in Argentina and Can- 
ada, and, most important, in the United States.” 

The report includes a brief description of the areas in 
which the recent immigrants have settled, which are chiefly 
eastern Connecticut, the Catskills in New York, the re- 
gions around Petaluma and [os Angeles in California, 
and most important, New Jersey. In the last named state 
the Jewish farmers are a predominating factor in poultry 
and egg production, where they pioneered in developing 
new methods. Their annual output is near $75,000,000. 
Regarding a typical group of Jewish farmstcads, the re- 
port savs: ‘Average annual gross income is over $20,000, 
which is in striking contrast to the average farm gross in- 
come of $7,000 per farm in the country as a whole.” 


Life of Grundtvig 


It has been remarked that American Protestant theo!o- 
gians have paid much attention during recent years to the 
Danish writer Nierkegaard, who once advised a king that 
nothing could be done in a difficult situation, but have paid 
relatively little attention to Grundtvig, who on advising 
the same sovereign found that something could be done. 

There has now been published a new biography of 
N.F.S. Grundtvig: Danish Rebel, by Johannes Knudsen. 
(Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1955, $3.50.) It is the 
third study of the noted Danish bishop to appear in the 
Unitcd States since 1952. 

This new interpretation of Bishop Grundtvig (178.- 
'872) by a Lutheran scholar should aid American theolo- 
gians, and many others, in an understanding of the man 
who is often credited with having had more influence on 
Danish life than any other person during the past 100 
vears. 

Grundtvig was half bavd, half bookworm. Ile wrote 
2,000 hymns, many of which remain in the official hymnal 
of the Danish church. He was an embodiment of the spirit 
of Christian fellowship. His ideas led to the founding of 
the Folk High Schools, which a high proportion of the 
Danish rural leaders who run the great cooperatives have 
attended. Grundtvig campaigned for religious freedom, 
ran a periodical, and emphasized the primacy of the cor- 
porate testimony. He became the leader of a party in the 
Danish church. 

Grundtvig was a controversial igure. He was not mod- 
erate in his advocacy or in his dissent from his brethren. 
When he was made a bishop, he was given no See. 

Dr. Knudsen is now dean of Chicago Lutheran Semi- 
nary, Maywood, Ill. He was once president of Grand 
View College. He is a man of insight who writes deftly 
and with perspective about a great and good man. 


Negroes Who Retired 


Over 94 per cent of 140 retired Negroes living in 
Orangeburg County, S. C., stated that retirement was 


forced upon them by circumstances bevond their control, 
it is stated in a study, “Social and Personal Adjustment 
of Retired Persons,” by R. G. Lloyd, of Savannah State 
College, appearing in Sociology and Social Research, May- 
June, 1955, a periodical published at the University of 
Southern California, Ios Angeles 7, Calif. The 140 per- 
sons were all the retired Negroes that could be located in 
the county by 20 interviewers over a five-week period. 

Since retirement, economic difficulties constituted the 
greatest problem of 37.5 per cent of the persons; 28.8 per 
cent referred to poor health; 16.3 per cent “were beset 
with varying adjustment problems”; 15.4 per cent men- 
tioned “worry”; and only 1.9 per cent were disturbed by 
change of residence. 

Retirement had adversely affected the happiness of less 
than 35 per cent of those interviewed, they stated. 

Over 80 per cent of the persons interviewed see their 
friends about as often during retirement as previously. 

Most of the retired persons had developed hobbies, new 
interests and activities, “providing varying degrees of phy- 
sical, mental, and emotional outlets.” One of the new in- 
terests mentioned was “preaching.” 

About 70 per cent of those interviewed had made no 
definite plans for the future. 

About one-third of the persons interviewed said they 
would relive their lives as they had. 

There were 60 men and 80 women in the group studied. 
The modal age was 72 years. 


The Problem of Migrant Labor in South Africa 


The Christian Council of South Africa has issued a 
vigorous protest against a government order that all Afri- 
can labor in the Western province of Cape of Good Hope 
Province must be migratory, according to the British 
iieekiy, August 4+, 1955. The Council says, as a result of - 
this policy, “women, even married women, are being told 
to hold themselves ready to leave the area... . It appears 
to be the intention of the government that any further 
Africans who come to work in the area must come with- 
their wives... . 

“This seems to mean that the same men are to come 
again and again, but always without wife and family. They 
will thus spend the whole of their working lives as mi- 
grant laborers. . . 

“We ask for a reconsideration of this policy... . It is 
the declared intcntion of the government to promote the 
welfare of the African. We submit that all experience 
goes to show that the development of Christian character 
among people of any race depends largely on the growth 
of Christian families, and we submit that nothing can pro- 
mote the weifare of the Africans which does not promote 
the development of the Christian character. 

“It appears that there are three interests to be served. 
... The Government is concerned with the promotion of 
industrial. development, which requires Native labor 

.; the preservation of the Western province as far 
as possible as an area where there shali be no perma- 
nent Native settlement in the interests of the policy of 
apartheid; . . . the welfare of Native Africans, and the 
development of a stable Christian life among them. 

“That is our special concern as a Christian Council, and 
we submit that it is morally wrong for any Christian to 
try to secure the first and second at the expense of the 
third.” 
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